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Food Habits: Bats 





Sherman, H. B. Notes on the food of some Florida bats, Journ. 
Mammalogy (Wm. B, Davis, College Station, Texas, $1.00 a copy), 20(1), 
Feb. 1939, pp. 103-104, 1 table. 
Notes on the storinch contents of 11 individuals of 4 species. 
Food Habits: Birds, miscellancous 








Cottam, Clarence, and Phoebe Knappen. Food of some uncommon North 
American birds, Auk (Rudyerd Boulton, Field Museum, Chicago, I1ll., $1.00 a 
copy), 56(2), April 1939, pp. 138-169, 6 tables. 





Information on 47 uncommon, rare, or extinct species based on 239 stomach 
analyses and on literature, 44 titles cited. The fullest accounts relate to the 
emperor goose, European wigeon, masked bob-white, passenger pigeon, large-billed 
sparrow, and Bottcri's sparrow. oe sie 


Food Habits: Bob-white and pheasant 





Bonnett, Logan J., and P. F. English. The fall foods of ringneck 
pheasants and bobwhites, Pennsylvania Game News (Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg, 10 cents a copy), 10(1), April 1939, pp. 8-9, 29, 2 
photos, 6 tables. 





Report on analyses of crop contents of 61 bob-whites and 423 pheasants 
taken during the hunting season (October-November) in Pennsylvania. Methods are 
briefly discussed and the sources of the material tabulated by counties. The 
five most important foods of the pheasant are: Corn, akenes of lesser ragwesd, 
grasshoppers, buckwheat, and seeds of skunk cabbage; and of the bob-white: 
Akenes of lesser ragweed, corn, wheat, seeds of foxtail grass, and buckwheat. 
Other items and their frequency of occurrence are listed. 74% of the food of 
the pheasrnt and 81% of that of tho bob-white consisted of the sccds of crop 
plants and associated weods. The best pheasant range in Pennsylvania is in 
counties where the corn acroage is highest and where the corn is hand-picked and 
the stalks are left standing over winter. Standing corn adjacent to good brushy 
cover secms to be necessary for the perpetuction of good bob-white populations. 
Results are compared with those reported from studies in other States, to 5 of 
Which bibliographic references are given. 


Food Habits: Bob-white-: 





Errington, Paul L. Foods of bobwhite in Wigconsin, Auk (Rudyerd 
Boulton, Ficld Museum, Chicago, Ill., $1.00 a copy}, 56(2), April 1939, 
pp. 170-173. 





Report on 58 stomach contents analyzed by tho Biological Survey, arranged 
to show transition in choice of food through 5 divisions of the season, April- 
November. 
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Food Habits: Bob-white 





Gray, Anderson M. Winter foods of the bobwhite quail in the Black 
Belt soil province of Alabama, Alabama Dept. of Conservation (Montgomery), 
23 pp., 1 map, 2 tables, Dec. 1938. 





The characteristics and plant associations of the Black Belt are 
described, and the location of the arec shown on a map. The queil foods are 
discussed and tabulated in some detail. 


Part of the author's summary is: Data on the winter food habits of the 
bobwhite quail were procured from the analysis of 440 stomachs collected from 
the Black Belt soil province of Alabama. The stomachs were obtained between 
November 20 and February 20 during several years. Vegetable items were found 
to form 96.89 percent of the food for the season and animal matter the remaining 
3.11 percent. Legumes of the pea and sonna families (Fabaceao and Cassiaceae) 
formed the bulk of the vegetable food, 63.34 percent of the total. It was found 
thet 15 kinds of plants contributed one percent or more by volume to the bob- 
white diet for the winter season. These plants, in the order of thoir impor- 
tance are as follows: Japan clover, beggarweeds, partridge peas, pink wild bean, 
bush clovers, cowpeas, sesbenias, bull paspalum, oaks, sweet-gum, pines, ragweed, 
milk peas, pecan, cnd wild roses. 


Food Habits: Deer damage to conifer plantings 





Middour, J. C., and Jomes N. Morton, Deer damage study plots in 
Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Game’ Nows (Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harris- 
burg, 10 cents = copy), 9(9), Dec. 1938, pp. 8-9, 30-31, 4 photos. 





Reports on plots established in 1929; they were adjoining areas, one with 
a deer-proof fence, the other unfenced, on State forests in 4 counties, and 
planted to various conifers, Details are given as to destruction on the un- 
fenced areas and as to comparative height growth and survival on the paired 
plots. In summery the authors say: "Only the results of the examinations of 
the experimental plots, made during 1938, have been listed, but these as well as 
reports made of investigations during previous years, indicate rather clearly 
that it is almost useless to attempt to establish forest tree plantations in the 
areas where the plots have been located, provided the deer herd remains as large 
as it has been since those plots were established in 1929, In many of these 
areas forest tree planting has been discontinued because it is considered im- 
practicable due to the excessive damage by deer. Not only have most of the 
planted evergreens been destroyed on the unfenced areas, but the natural growth, 
likewise has been browsed so heavily that there is very little chance of a satis- 
factory stand of trees becoming established on these creas unless a reduction is 
made in the number of deer." 


Food Habits: Deer damage to pine 





Aldous, Shaler E. Pine in the diet of the white-tailed deer, Journ. 
Forestry (Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C., 50 cents « copy), 37(3), March 
1939, pp. 265-267, 3 photos. 
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On the Superior Nationnl Forest, Minnesota, pine browse formed 7 percent 
of the food in frll and 14 percent in winter. All of the specics of pine 
present are exten, jack pine sceming to be preferred. Plantations of that 
specics have been seriously damaged by the deer. ee 


Food Habits: Decor and elk 





De Nio, R. M. Stomach analyses of deer and clk in northern Idaho 
nd Montana, University of Idzho (Moscow) Bul. 33(22), Dec. 1938, pp. 34-36, 
teble. 





1 


Paper basod on the same material as other articles by the author ab-. 
stractcd in WILDLIFE REVIEW, Nos. 15, July 1938, p. 29, and 17, December 1938, 
pp. 13-14. The present paper tebulates 6 principal classes of foods by frequency 
and volume of occurrence in deer and elk stomachs and lists the 10 most important 
specics of forage for each of these groups of animals. 


Food Habits: Foxes 





Plattes, Cyril. Hello, Mr. Reynard!, Minnesota Conservationist 
(Dept. of Conservztion, St. Paul, Minn., 15 cents a copy), 65, Jan. 1939, 
pp. ll, 32, 34, 2 photos. 





The distribution of both rod and grey foxes has altered in Minnesota in 
recent years. Apparently estxblishment of the ring-necked phecsant has facili- 
tated spread of the gray fox. General notes on hebits nnd appearance °f the 
animals, and on the State's experience with bounties. Tabulation by both fre- 
quencies of occurrence and volume of the food items from stomachs of 56 gray, 
and 29 red, foxes. Mice ond rabbits make up nearly half of the subsistence of 
both species, with poultry cnd game birds togethor amounting to about 10 to 12 
percent. 


Food Habits: Grit requirements 





McCann, Lester J. Studies of the grit requirements of certain upland 
game birds, Journ. Wildlife Management (Victor H. Gahalane, National Park 


Servico, Washington, D. C., 75 cents a copy), 3(1), Jan. 1939, pp. 31-41, 
igs. 





Author's abstract: “Experiments with bobwhite quail, Colinus v. 
virginianus, and ring-necked pheasants, Phasianus colchicus torquatus, on 
floored pens showed that = continued gritless ration resulted in loss of weight 
ond death, probably due to mineral deficiency associated with lack of fresh grit. 
When feeding insoluble grit (quartz) it was found that grit consumption increased 
markedly, but would decrease almost immediately if calcium were added, Glacial 
erevel fed 2s grit did not undergo such increased consumption, and if substituted 
for quartz cfter an increase had occurred, would give the same effect as calcium. 
Thus, since grains are known to be calcium-deficient, it appears that granivorous 
birds depend upon grit for some of this necessary clement. Glacial gravel, in 
some areas at least, is capable of supplying it. These facts gain ecological 
significance when correlated with the known succoss of certain exotic, graniv- 
orous birds in some glaciated areas or areas having limestone outcroppings, and 
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their known failure in certain unglaciated areas." Bibliography of 10 titles, 
[Lack of calcium cannot bo the reason pheasants have not succecded in 
regions just south of the zono of satisfactory establishment as the limestonc- 
dominated landscapes of southern Indiana, and of Kentucky and Missouri lic there.] 


Food Habits: Grouse, Ruffod 





Nelson, A. L., Talbott E. Clarke, and W. W. Bailey. Early wintor food 
of ruffed grouse on the George Washington National Forost, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Circ. 504 (Supt. of Documents, Tasitngeae, D.C, 5 cents a copy), 
37 pp., 30 figs., 2 tebles, Dec. 1938, 





Well illustrated discussion of groups of plants that were the most impor- 
tant sources of foods found in 184 crops and 185 gizzards collected in 1935 and 
1936. One table gives the results of stomech analysis on both volumetric and 
numerical bases and names the parts of the plants eaten; the other indicates 
shade tolerence of the plants. Twenty species made up about 85 percent of the 
total food; they grow chiefly in wooded areas with open canopies and with soils 
sufficiently productive for growth of mixed stends of shrubs cnd vines. Two- 
thirds of the illustrations are presented to facilitate field identification of 
the plants in winter condition, 


Food Habits: Hare, Snowshoe, in relation to forests 





Cox, W. T. Snowshoe hare useful in thinning forest stands, Journ. 
Forestry (Milis Bldg., Washington, D. C., 50 cents a copy), 36(11), Nov. 
1938, pp. 1107-1109, 


Interest in the hare has been aroused by its periodic fluctuctions and by 
the demage it does to forest plantings, but the value of its services in thin- 
ning natural reproduction has been largely overlooked. The results of a study 
of thinning of jack pines by hares in Minnesota, which are tabulated, show 
reduction to an average survivel of 5.8 percent. Unthinned, tho scedlings make 
very little growth; thinned, the survivors recover from their stunted condition 
and meke repid growth. The author suggests that damage by hares in plantations 
can be controlled by making light rather than heavy plantings, thus avoiding the 
creation of dense cover attractive to the animals, 


Food Habits: Hawks and ‘owls 





Bond, Richard M. Observations on raptorial birds in the lava beds-- 
Tule Lake region of northern California, Condor (W. Lee Chambers, 2068 
Escarpa Drive, Eagle Rock, Calif., 50 cents a copy), 41(2), March-April 
1939, pp. 54-61, 1 fig., 3 tables, 





The population of hawks in c given locality reduced 75 percent from 1936 
to 1937 due in part to lessened abundance of rodents and possibly also to botu- 
lism, A tabulation records prey identified at the nests or by observation for 
8 species of hawks. Lists are given of the food items ott eaPe A from nearly 


1,800 pellets of owls, representing, unfortunately, 2 spe As to bird prey 
the author says, “it is quite clear that none of the species 4 endangered, or 


elie 
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probably appreciably reduced in numbers, by either the hawks or owls." Calcula- 
tion of the number of merdow mice needed to feed the predatory bird population 
gives cn avernge of 12 per acre. The figures may be 50 percent in error and no 
definite conclusions cre drewn, 


Food Habits: Kingfisher 





White, H. C. The feeding of kingfishers: Food of nestlings and 
effect of water hoight, Journ. Fish. Res. Bd. Canada (Toronto, Canada), 
4(1), 1938, po. 48-52, 2 figs., 1 table. 





Author's abstract: "Nestlings on the Margeree river, Nove Scotia, are 
fed young salmon end trout only, whose average size increases with that of the 
bird, indicating seloction by the parents. The proportions of trout (Salvelims 
fontinalis) to young salmon (Selmo salar) in the food of the adults varies 
directly with the height of the water," 








Food Habits: Legumes, utilization of by wildlife 





Grehcm, Edward H. Legumes for erosion control and wildlife, Soil — 
Conservation (Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., 10 cents a copy), 4(9), 
arch 1939, pp. 210-211, 2 tables. 





There are about 2,000 specics of legumes native to the United States and 
50 in cultivation that are of commercial importance. Plants of this group are 
a valuable sourco of food for wildlife. Available information from the litera- 
ture ond from Biological Survey files is-t-bulated to show the number of birds 
and mammals known to feed on various genera and species of legumes, and the 
kinds of wildlife thnt use legumes most, Clovers head the generic list and 
elfalfa the specific; the bob-white is far in the lead of consumers, being known 
to feed upon 88 species, The data are also discussed in the text and the exten- 
sive use ond importance of legumes in erosion control pointed out. 


Food Habits: Lizards , 





Knowlton, George F. Lizards in insect control, Ohio Journ. Science 
(Dr. Bernard S. Meyer, Ohio State University, Columbus, 50 cents a copy), 
38(5), Sept. 1938, pp. 235-238, 





Records of food identified from the stomachs of 9 kinds of lizards in 
Uteh. There is often a perceptible limitation of agricultural pests in areas 
where lizards are abundsnt. Populations of from 50-400 Uta s. stansburiana per 
acre are not unusual in favorable breeding and feeding locations, [In such 
localities the effects of lizard feeding would far exceed those of birds. ] 





Food Habits: Merganser, American 





Salyer, J. Clark, II, and Kerl F. Lagler. The merganser--trout 
fancier, Amcrican Wildlife (Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C., 25 cents 
a copy), 28(1), Jan.-Feb. 1939, pp. 33-36, 1 photo, 1 drawing. 
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In most streams the American merganser feeds chiefly on the rough fish 
there preponderating but on typical trout streams it also feeds largely on the 
most available prey,which is trout. This paper reports on analyses of the 
stomach contents of 157 birds of this species from Michigan trout streams. The 
average number of trout per stomach was about 2.5; the daily consumption is 
estinated at 5; probably 1.5 lbs. of food are eaten daily; rather large sized 
prey seems to be sought. In streams where there are great populations of small 
sunfishes, the mergansers may be beneficial in reducing their numbers and thus 
to some degree overcoming stunting. Where control seems to be required, the 
form recommended is driving the mnergansers to lower open waters in which the 
proportion of trout among all fishes is low. Repeated drives tend to keep the 
birds on such waters. The mergansers can do great domage at rearing ponds and 
should be excluded by wiring. 


Food Habits: Merganser, Red-breasted 





Munro, J. A., ond W, A. Clemens. The food and feeding habits of the 
red-breasted meiganser in Rritish Columbia, Journ. Wildlife Managenent 
(Victor H. Cahalane, National Park Service, Washington, D. C., 75 cents a 
copy), 3(1), Jan. 1939, pp. 46-53, 1 map. 





_ Authors' abstract; "The red-breasted merganser is an abundant visitant 
to the coast regions of British Columbia fron September to April inclusive. 
Thus the relation of the species to the fisheries is seasonal and centers chiefly 
about its feeding habits on the coast waters. The food of ninety-six specimens 
taken on the lower stretches of coastal streams consisted largely of saJmon eggs 
and sculpins while that of fiftoen specinens taken on the sea comprised chiefly 
herring with 2 smcller percentage of salmonoids, eulachons, sticklebacks, 
sculpins, blennies, rockfishes, and crustaceans." Bibliography of 9 titles. 


Food Habits: Nutritional value of pinon nuts 





Littlc, Elbert L., Jr. Food analyses of pinon nuts, Southwestern 
Forest and Range Expt. Sta. (Tucson, Ariz.) Noto 48, 2 pp. (mineographed), 
Dec. 1938. 





Anclyses of mt meats of Pinus edulis, P, monophylla, and P. sp. (imported), 
with references to their sources, and general notes on food value of pinon nuts 
and pignolias. 





Food Habits: Owl, Barn 





Wooster, L. D. The contents of owl pellets as indicators of habitat 
preferences of small mammals, Kenses Acad. Sci. Trans. (Topeka, Kans), 39, 
1936, pp. 395-397, 2 tables. 





A study of the foods used by 4 barn owl families, the nests of which were 
so located that hunting by the parents was maimly in different ecological asso~ 
clations. Though not the author's chief interest in the findings, the well- 
known influence of availability upon food utilization is emphasized anew, 
Menmals of 17 gonern wero identified, Microtug, Peromyscus, and Perognathus in 
largest numbers, 
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Food Havits: Owl, Great horned 





Lengonbech, John R., and Robert D. McDowell, Ponnsylv::nia Gane News 


(Pennsylvania Gane Commission, Herrisburg, 10 cents = copy), 9(10), Jan, 
1939, po. 6-9, 3 figs., 7 tables, 





Tables show the cnuse of death of the specimens reported upon, in part 
distributed according to sexes, yerrs, ond nonths. Extreme and averase weights 
and rieasurerents are given for 2 large nunver of the owls. Mcthods used in the 
food study sre briefly discussed and the results presented in both text and 
tables. Economic classification of prey assigns 66,2 percent 2s bereficial to 
man, 18.2 percent harmful, ond 15.6 porcent neutral. The policy of no protcc- 
tion is approved and that of bounty payment rocormended for continuance to 
facilitate further study of the food, 


Food Havits: Owl, Short-ccred 





ondrickson, Georgo 0., and Charles Swan. Winter notes on the short- 
cared owl, Ecology (Prince and Lerion Sts., Lancaster, Pca., $1.50 a copy), 
19(4), Oct. 1938, pp. 584-588, 2 figs., 2 tables. 





Necr Aics, Iowa, a wintering group of short-earcod owls (18 the maxinun 
observed) fed nlnost exclusively upon nice fron Jcnuary 14 to March 13, 1937. 
They consuriod somo 90 mice daily, or -bout 5,880 for the period. Snow protectod 
Microtus and ccused the owls to take noro Poromyscus. The results aro coiparod 
with those of other recent studics »by Errington 2nd Tomkins. = 





Food Habits: Partridge, Europorn 





Ford, John, Helen Chitt ond A. D. Middloton. The food of partridge 
chicks (Perdix pordix) in Groat Brit: ‘in, Journ. Anil Ecology (Canbridgo 
University Press, 200 Eustcn Rond, London, N. Ww. 1, Englend, 20 shillings 
a copy), 7(2), Nov. 1938, pr. 251-265, 2 figs., 10 tables. 








Authors’ surmary: "The contents of sixty-nine partridge chick crops wore 
nnclysed, mostly from grass, clover und lucerne habitcts, During the first 2 
weeks efter hatching the food is predoiineantly cnimel, during the third wook a 
chenge occurs cnd from 3 wocks onwerd, food is clnost cntirely vegetable. Food 
ing on insects is probably random, the nost inportant foris octen being larvee 
of clover weevils, larvesc of Lepidortor:, the springt2il, Guinthurus viridis, 
Aphididac and cnts. In cvaluating tho various constitucnts of the crops as to 
their importance as food, it was found necessary to cousider not only the nuriber 
of cach species extcn, Sut also the volume and frequency of occurrence." 





The figures graphically portrey the chengo in proportions of animal cnd 
plant food and in weight of the chicks with age, information that is presented 
also in numbers in tne tables. All food itoms identificd are listed together 
with their frequencics py age groups of tho chicks in addition to total numbors 
of occurrences, The food itais are tadulatod by groups also for each crop 
analyzed, again by age classes of tho chicks. 
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Food Habits: Raccoon cde . 


Giles, LoRoy W. Frll food habits of the rmeccoon in central Iowa, 
Journ, Meamulogy (wai. B. Davis, College Stetion, Texas, 31.00 a copy), 
20(1), Fob. 1939, py. 68-70, 1 table. 





Analysis of 67 scats; corn, crayfish, and wild fruits the leading :‘itens. 


Food Habits: Snail (Polygyra) 





Wolf, Fred T., and Frederick A. Wolf. The snail Polygyra thyroidus 
as 2 riycophagist, Bul. Torrey Botanical Club (New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Perk, New York, N. Y.,.75 cents = copy), 66(1), Jan. 1939, pp. 1-5, 
1 pl. ; 





Fungi are an important source of food for zrollusks, especinlly of slugs, 
necounts of Which are reviowed. Less has been rublishcd on snails but’2 papers 
are abstrected. The outhors' observ:tions on the species mentioned are 
- detailed; most of thor were ade in a laboratory.. Bibdliogrephy of 11 titles. 


Food Habits: Squirrel, Red 





Clarke, C. H. D. Sone notes on hoarding and territorial beheviour 
of the red squirrel, Sciurus hudsonicus (Erxleben), Canadian Ficld- 
Naturclist (582 M-ripos: Avo., Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa, Canada, 25 cents a 
copy), 53(3), March 1939, pp. 42-43. 








Concs of Pinus resinose are sathered and scattered, scarcely concealcd, 
in needle litter in the individucl's territory. A squirrel may pick as iiany as 
a thousand cones in - day, but gets thom froi differont sources and does not 
strip a single tree. It is doubtful whether one cone in a hundred is ever 
recovered by the squirrel, but the sceds fro the cached cones do not gerrinate 
since the moist srecn cones heat and kill the sccds. 








Food Habits: Squirrel dainge to spruce 


Anon. Squirrels vs. black spruce, Forest Resoarch Digest (Lake 
Stctes Forest Expt. Sta., St. Paul, Minn.), Wintor 1939, pp. 15-16, 1 photo. 


Cutting off twigs from 1-5 fcot bclow tip so that the crown is of smallocr 
diaretcr thore. 


Food Habits: Utilization of fruits of woody plants 





Deck, Rayniond S. Plenting for wildlife, Country Life and the Sports- 
rian (251 Fourth Avo., Now York, N. Y., 50 conts 2 copy), 74(6), Oct. 1938, 
pp. 52-53, 107-109, 7 photos, 





Porsonal observetions on utilization of fruits of native and introduced 
woody plants in New England. Also bricf notes on scced producers, 
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Food Habits: Water birds 





Simpson, Thomas wW. The feeding habits of the coot, Florida 
gallinule, and least bittern on Reelfoot Lake, Reelfoot Lake Biol. Sta. 
Report (Tennessee Academy of Science, Nashville, Tenn.) III, Jan. 1939, 
pp. 110-115, 1 table. 





Description of the habitat, report on field cbservations, and notes from 
the literature of which 17 titles are cited. The results of stomach analyses 
are tabulated and summarized in the following paragraphs: 


"1. The food of the American Coot consists of approximately 45 per cent 
coontail 'moss', 35 per cent duckweeds, 18 per cent yellow water-lily seeds, and 
2.per cent animal matter. 


"2. The food of the Florida Gallimule consists of 35 per cent coontail, 
40 per cent duckweeds (mostly Wolffia), 20 per cent seeds of cutgrass and yellow 
water-lily, and 5 per cent animal matter. 


"3. The food of the Least Bittern consists totally of aquatic animals, 
including 75 per cent fish, 10 per cent small frogs, 10 per cent aquatic insects 
(dragon-flies, water bugs, and others), and 5 per cent or less of small mammls, 


"4, Observation of the Reelfoot Lake marsh birds scems to indicate that 
in this group availability plays a more important role than preference in food 
scloction.™ 





Life Historics: Boar, Black 


Schoonmakor, W. J. Notes on the black bear in New York Statc, Journ. 
Mammalogy (Wm. B. Davis, Collego Station, Texas, $1.00 a copy), 19(4), Nov. 
1938, pp. 501-502. 





Chiefly on hibornation, and on number cnd growth of young. 


Lifc Historics: Beavor 





Rucdomann, Rudolf, and WwW. J. Schoonmaker. Beaver-d=ms as geologic 
agonts, Science (Lunenster, Pa., 15 cents - copy), 88(2292), Dec. 2, 1938, 
pp. 5235-525, 








Bonver dams up to 2,140 fect long and impounding 1,241 acre-feet of water 
are on record, Forty-six dams have been observed on 5-3/4 miles of a stroam in 
Colorado. Beaver moadows may be formed in as fow as 15 yocrs. From their 
investigations, the authors conclude "that beavors are able to aggrade all 
smaller valleys below the size of navignble rivers and having been active for 
many thousands of years have accomplished an onormous amount of aggreding work 
and are important physiographic agents. Their work is characterized by complctc 
aggrading of valley floors, originclly in smoll desconding stcps, which dis- 
appear in time and leavo a gontly graded, even valleyplain horizontal from bank 
to bank. The fine silt gathered in the beavor pools has produced the rich fam 
land in the valloys of the wooded areas of the northern hclf of North Americ:." 


{There is food for thought here as to the fate of stream impoundments. ] 
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Life Historics: Beaver 





Trump, George E, The beaver. Pennsylvania's most interesting fur- 
bearer, Pennsylvania Game Nows (Ponnsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
10 cents a copy), 9(12), March 1939, pp. 4-5, 5 figs. 




















fr A popular account of the beaver and its activities and benver trapping, | 
ag. illustrated by 5 drawings, by Earl L. Poole,of more value than the article itself. 
Life Histories: Bighorn and mountain goat | 
cent i 
. and Godden, F, W., and L. T. Gutgman. Bighorn sheep and mountain goat, : | 
, 
University of Idaho (Moscow) Bul. 33(22), Dec. 1938, pp. 43-49, 1 table. 
ail, Estimates of the population and kill by hunters and predators on the 
ellow Salmon National Forest from 1917-1937, inelusive. Discussion of habits and | 
decimating factors leading in eneh instance to the conclusion that more informa- e | 
. tion is badly necded. Known facts are compared with the findings of Mills in 
aul Yellowstone Nationnl Park. Specific rocommendations for research are made. 
mals, Life Histories: Docr, White-tailed 
that 
00d Schoonmaker, W. J. Notes on the whitetail deer in New York State, 
Journ. Mammelogy (iim. B. Davis, College Station, Texas, $1.00 a copy), 
19(4), Nov, 1938, pp. 503-504, 
Interesting locel notes (Columbia County, N. Y¥..) on home range (normally ; 
rn. no greater tham one-half mile square); sex relations (monogamous); and kill (one 
sap or two deer to each saquere mile), 
+ m f 


Life Histories: Eider, Amoricon, eggs 





Lewis, Harrison F. Size of sets of eggs cf the American eider, 
Journ. Wildlife Management (Victor H. Cahalane, National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C., 75 cents a copy), 3(1), Jan. 1939, pp. 70-73, 2 tables. 





| Author's abstract: "Record of 1,131 sets of Somateria mollissima 

' dresseri observed on north shore of Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1934-1958. One to 
ten eggs each, average 4.04. Annual avereges range from 3.89 (1936) to 4,25 

(1938). Sizes of sets in descending order of frequency are four, five, three, 











yee two, six, one, seven and cight, ten. Average number of eggs before mid-June, 
3.97; after mid-June, 4.08." : 

‘ Life Historios: Gamo birds of Idaho 
1 

rk 5 
Lote Murray, T. B. Upland gamo birds in Idaho and their future, University 
of Idaho (Moscow) Bul. 33(22), Dec. 1938, pp. 55-60, 8 maps. f 

onk : 
mm Discusses tho original distribution and abundance and the decline of 7 
7 native species, and the varying success attained in establishing 3 introduced | 
gome birds. The Idaho ranges of all of these are mapped. The fate of the 

J various species is linked with land utilization and research is needed to make } 


the best of the situation. i 
ttn 
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Life Histories: Goose, Greater snow, migration 





Dery, A. Migration automnale de lo grande oie blanche, Provancher 
Soc. Nat. Hist. Canada (Quebec) Ann, Report 1938, pp. 120-135, 1 photo, 
2 maps. 


Autumn movements from Cap Tourmente, Quebec, to New Inlet, N. C., with 
quotations from J. Richardson and Charles K. Nichols as to the spring migration, 


Life Histories: Gophér, Pocket 





abrielson, Ira N. Thomomys the engineer, American Forests (919 
Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 35 cents a copy), 44(10), Oct. 
1938, pp. 453-454, 478-479, 3 illus, 





Equipment of the pocket gopher for tunneling. Damage done to gardens, 
alfelfa fields, and orchards and to mountain meadows through accelerating 
erosion; possibilities of control. Notes on food habits and life history. 


Life Historics: Ground squirrel, Thirteen-striped 





Griddle, Stuart. The thirteen-striped ground squirrel in Manitoba, 
Canadian Field-Naturalist (582 Mariposa Ave., Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa, 
Canada, 25 cents a copy), 53{1), Fan. 1939, pp. 1-6, 2 tables. 





Summary of observations of the writer since 1882. Distribution is dis-~ 
cussed and description, measurements, cnd weights given. Under general habits 
are notes on sounds made, period of activity, drinking, climbing, swimming, 
fighting, and dusting. Paresites are briefly mentioned, and the sex ratio, 
breeding habits, young, burrows, nests, hibernation, food, economic status, and 
control also are treated. 


Life Histories: Grouse, Blue 





Murray, T. B. Blue grouse, University of Idcho (Moscow) Bul. 33(22), 
Dec, 1938, pp. 63-65, 





Notes on subspecies in Idcho, their distribution, habits, food, nesting, 
and sensonal movements. The species is the best and most sought native upland 
gome bird and should be the object of good management. The chief methods by 
which the birds can be restored end mintained, "are: first, to protect the 
native vegetation, upon which they depend for both food and [cover] x x x 
second, to regulate hunting, particularly in accessible areas, so that breeding 
stock is not threatened; and third, to keep predation down to a point where it 
is not serious, These moasures cre vitclly important on the critical spring anf 
early summer feeding ranges." 


Life Histories: Kite, Mississippi 





Sutton, George M. The Mississippi kite in spring, Condor (W. Lee 
Qhambers, 2068 Escarpa Drive, Eagle Rock, Calif., 50 cents a copy), 41(3), 
March-April 1939, pp. 41-53, figs, 17-24. 
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This bird, which many ornithologists have never seen, is common in 
western Oklahoma, but subject to decimating influences of which the commercial 
egg collector is most threatening. The paper describes kite habitat, and gives 
notes on migration, behavior and physical conditions of the birds in spring, 
nest-building, nest and nest site, oviposition and incubation, eggs, young, 
food, and parasites. The food in Moy and June according to 16 stomach analyses 
made in the Biological Survey is almost exclusively insects, largely Orthoptera 
and Coleoptera, 


Lifc Historics: Mommals, breath holding 





Irving, Laurence. Respiration in diving mammals, Physiological 
Reviews (19 Chase St., Baltimore, Md., $2.50 a copy), 19(1), Jan. 1939, 





Publication not abstracted but merely called to attention. It isa 
physiological and anatomical review of a complex subject, accompanied by an 
extensive bibliography. It includes tables citing duration of dives in 17 
species of mommals, cndurance of forcod submersion of 6 species, and oxygen 
capacity of the blood in 9 groups, 


Life Histories; Marten 





Brassard, J. A., and Richard Bernard. Observations on breeding and 
development of marten, Martes a. emericana (Kerr), Canadian Field-Naturalist 
(582 Mariposa Ave., Rockcliffe Pork, Ottawa, Canada, 25 cents a copy), 
53(2), Feb. 1939, pp. 15-21, 1 pl., 4 figs., 3 tables. 





Notes on animals in the Quebee Zoological Gardens indicating annual 
production of from 1-3 young and gestation period of 220-230 days. Growth in 
weight and dimensions of the young are tabulated and those in weight expressed 
in graphs for 4 individuals. There are romarks upon the development of various 
characters, including the fur and the teeth. Bibliography of 6 titles. 


Life Histories: Muskrat 








Errington, Poul L. Reactions of mskrat populations to drought, 
Ecology (Prince and Lemon Sts,, Lancaster, Pa., $1.50 a copy), 20(2), 
April 1939, pp. 168-185. 





Consideration of adaptations of the mskrat for existence, attachment of 
the animals for home range, territories and movements, intraspecific strife, 
predators, foods and fecding routines, digging and building, and drought mor- 
tality. Author's summary: "Recent drought seasons have provided exceptional 
opportunities for the study of muskrat populations living under emergency con- 


ditions. Although the animals may show considerable tolerance to habitat changes 


and may modify their living routines accordingly, their behavior remains basic- 
ally rather storeotyped. A large proportion of the mskrats resident in drying 
out habitats tend to stay in fomiliar home ranges, and, while they may suffer 
heavy or even annihilative nortality, they are usually more fortunate than the 


animals that attempt to go elsewhere, As vicissitudes become intensified, there 


is a conspicuous increase of intraspeg¢ific strife, vulnerability to predation 
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(notably by mink), random and often lethal wandering, and, in winter, losses 
from hunger and cold." Bibliogrrphy of 10 titles. 


Life Histories: Napneogapus 


Sheldon, Carolyn. Vernont jumping mice of the genus Napaeozapus, 
Journ. Mammalogy (Wm. B. Davis, College Station, Texas, 31.00 a copy), 
19(4), Nov. 1938, pp, 444-453, 2 pls, ) 





Notes on live-trapping and the results of the study as to habitat pref- 
eroncos, home range, abundance, general habits, parasites, food, nests, breeding, 
development of young, and hibernation. 


Life Historiés: Otter, Sea 





Fisher, Edna M. Habits of the southern seu otter, Journ, Mannalogy 
(Wa. B. Davis, College Station, Texas, $1.00 a copy), 20(1), Feb. 1939, 
pp. 21-36, 27 figs. ; 





Observations illustrated by line sketches cf « group of 60-80 animals 
off the coast of Monterey County, California. The notes portain to resting, 
feeding, mating, swimming, slecping, guarding, and vocalizing. 


Lifs Histories: Pheasant, Ring-necked 





Groen, Wm, EB. The food and cover relationship in the winter survival 
of the ring-necked pheasoant, Phasianus torquatus Gmelin, in northern Iowa, 
Iowa State College (Ames) Journ, Sci., 12(3), April 1938, pp., 285-314, 

9 pls., 2 tables, 





Report on o study during the most severe winter (1935-36) recorded for 
Iowa, A considerable variety of cover was used and the author suggests that at 
times even bere ground has refuge value. Herbaceous cover lost its value throug 
being filled with drifted snow. Evergreens were not observed to be used. Escape 
cover did not seem to be needed as at no tine were pheasants noticed to be dis- 
turbed by a predator, The birds seemed to have foreworning as they began to 
congregate in cover several hours before a snowfall, Foods in the order:of their 


importance included field corn, sweet corn, oats,and pigeon grass and other weed 
seeds; the sais hab! $s are described. Winter losses are discussed and tabu- 


lated; in all they amounted to 48.2 percont of tho early winter population, 
They are attributed to 7 causes of which the most important was direct killing 
by the severe winter weather. Survival wos highest in flocks that roosted in 
dense cover adjacent to 2 satisfactory food supply. 


Life Histories: Pheasant nosting, Ohio 





Leedy, Daniel L. Pheasant nesting study, Wood County, Ohio--19357, 
Ohio Wildlife Research Station (Ohio State University, Columbus) Release 8, 
9pp., 1 fig., 2 maps, 3 tables, mimeographed, Feb. 1938. 





"During the 1937 mowing seagon 197 meadows (about 10 per township) were 
checked in Wood County. These totaled 2,566 acres and 9]4 pheasant nests were 
reported, or an average of one nest per 2.8 acres of hay mowed. For each 100 
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nests, 9.9 hen pheasants were killed and 20.8 hens were crippled. Thus the per- 
centage of hens killed or crippled was 30.7%. ~_ a 


"On this basis the 41,820 ccres of hay in Wood County (Soil Conservation 
Service figures for 1935), contained 15,512 nests and the mowing season resulted 
in the death of 1,536 hen pheasants and the crippling of 3,226 others. Probably 
most of the crippled pheasants are killed by predators or die because only three 
of the 1,610 hens trapped on refuges in 1936-37 were belicved to have been 
erippled by mowing machines," 


The relative density of nesting in various types of cover is described 
end grephed; anc the distribution of nests with respect to distance from an cdgo 
is stated in 3 categories; the nests aro very evenly distributed. Data are 
recorded on various phases of nesting, decrease in broods after hatching, and 
sex ratio of young birds, There is 2 surmary of 16 paragraphs. 


Life Historics: Quail, Valley 





Glading, Bor, Studies on the nesting cycle of the California vallcy 
quail in 1937, California Fish anc Gene (Ferry Bldg., San Francisco, Calif.), 
24(4), Oct, 1938, pp. 318-340, figs. 101-111, 2 tables. 





Author's summary: "The nesting cycle of the valley quail in the foot- 
hills of the Sierre Nevada is considered to be an important phase of the gane 
nanagenent problem of this species in California. Ina study on the San Joaquin 
Experinental Range of the U. S, Forest Service in Madera County, California, 
during 1937, a total of 96 uests of valley quail was found. Courtship and nest- 
ing bohavior are outlined, The maxirmm numbor of nests was found in the nonth 
of May. The average clutch size in 40 incubated nests was 10.97 eggs. The 
average brood size in 16 hatched nests was 10,18 young. A wide range was exhib- 
ited as to choice cf nesting cover, with dry grass being used most commonly, 
both as cover and as lining for the nests, Methods of identifying the work of 
nest predators are given. Seveuteen of the 96 nests were successful. Ground 
squirrels are infcrred to have robbed 30 of the 96 nests. An increase of quail 
has followed reduction of ground squirrels by poisor on a 300-acre area for two 
years." There is a bibliography of 9 titles. 


Life Histories: Rat, Wood 





Ley, Daniel W., and Rollin H. Baker. Notes on the home rango and 
ecology of the Attwator wood rat, Journ, Marmalogy (Wn. B. Davis, College 
Station, Texas, $1.00 a copy), 19(4), Nov. 1938, pp. 416-423, 





The home range is siull, about 80 feet in diameter in the nost definitely 
ascertained instance. Honing occurred from distances up to 1,560 foct in wood« 
lend, but failed when the animals were released in grassland, There are obser- 
vations on population density, habitat relationships, dens, food, fighting, 
aninal associates, and ectoparasites, The food included fruit and leaves of 
Water oak, hackberry, cnd youpon, and leaves of several other plants (ncned). 
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Life Histories: Sex ratio of birds 





Mayr, Ernst. The sex ratio in wild birds, American Naturalist 
(Science Press, Lancaster, Pa., $1.00 a copy), 73(745), March-April 1939, 
pp. 156-179. 





Summary and discussion of available information. Author's abstract: 
"(1) The principal purpose of this paper is to show that in birds a great deal 
of well-documented evidence exists proving the occurrence of strongly uneven sex 
ratios; (2) the sex ratio may be high or low, favoring the male or the female 
sex; (3) the evidence points to the existence of this unbalanced condition 
already in the primary sex ratio, although physiological and environmental fac- 
tors may modify it during prenatal and postnatal life; (4) in nearly all well- 
studied cases unequal sex ratios have been found to be correlated with peculiar- 
ities in the life history of the birds; (5) the study of the cytology and 
genetics of sex determination in birds is a promising and practically untouched 
field." 


Life Histories: Squirrels 





Kelway, Phyllis. The grey squirrel, Game and Gun and the Angler's 
Monthly (34 Victoria St., London, S. W. 1, England, 1 shilling a copy), 
16(162), March 1939, pp. 159-162, 4 photos. 





Comparison (fairer than usual) with the native red squirrel. The gray 
species has a wider range of food and is more voracious; both species eat birds’ 
eggs. There is no serious conflict between them. Miscellaneous notes on their 
life histories are included. 


Life Histories: Thrush, Wood 





Weaver, Florence G, Studies in the life history of the wood thrush, 
Bird-Banding (Charles B, Floyd, 210 South St., Boston, Mass., 75 cents a 
copy), 10(1), Jan. 1939, pp. 16-23, 1 fig. 





Two years study at Ithaca, N. Y., reported under the headings of Terri- 
tory, Song, Courtship and mating, Nest, Social parasitism, Number of eggs laid 
and survival of the young (43.13 percent), and Second brood. 


Life Historics: Woodchuck 





Twichell, A. R. Notes on the southern woodchuck in Missouri, Journ. 
Mammalogy (lim. B. Davis, College Station, Texas, $1.00 a copy), 20(1), 
Feb. 1939, pp. 71-74. 





; Dens, non-colonial habits, population density, cruising radius, food 
(in captivity), time of activity, watchfulness, hibernation, breeding season, 
and parasites in central Missouri. 
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Life Histories: Woodpecker, California 





Rittor, Wm. E. The California woodpecker and I, University of 
California Press (Berkeley, Calif., $3.50 a copy), 340 pp., illus., 1938, 





Titles of the life history chapters are: The species--its relatives, and 
its place on the earth; Foods--storing-- solution of the food problem; Reproduc- 
al tion and domesticity; problems of settlements and journeyings; and The defense 
Sex of home and food sources. Most of the book is rambling philosophy which the 
author terms "A study in comparative zoology, in which are set forth numerous 
facts and reflections by one of us about both of us." There are 4 pages of 


AY 


iC~ bibliography and o comprehensive index, 
ar= Management 
ed Cahalane, Victor H. Integration of wildlife management with forestry 





in the Central States, Journ. Forestry (Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C., 50 
cents a copy), 37(2), Feb. 1939, pp. 162-167. 


Favorable and unfavorable effects of wildlife on forests are discussed 
and the correlation of forest management and wildlife management treated under 
the heads of forest protection, grazing, and silviculture. Author's conclusion: 
"If wildlife resources are given cdequate consideration, managers of public 
forest lands will not be forced to overoumphasize wildlife practices as a result 
of pressure from recreationists, and private landowners will have an opportunity 
to cash in on cooperation with the sportsmen. With knowledge gained from 
rescarch on the interrelationships and needs of plants and animals, wildlife 
management can be integrated with sound forest management in all rogions of the 
country, and especially in the well-settled Central States." Bibliography of 16 
titles. Brief discussion by 5 individuals ia reproduced following the article. 


is’ 
ir 


Management: Attracting barn owls 





A., R. Helping the useful barn owl, Game and Gun and the Angler's 
Monthly tot victoria St., London, S. W. 1, England, 1 shilling a copy), 


16(162), March 1939, pp. 147-150, 4 photos. 


providing nesting accommodations in the form of boxes or barrels 
(preferably the latter) securely fastened in suitable trees. Bedding as saw- 
dust or peat-moss should be supplied. Barn owls accept such quarters and return 
to them year after year. here are notes on competitors and their control. 


More than in the case of any other British owl, rets seem to constitute the 
principal item in the barn owl's diet. The value of the services that they 


render to keepers and farmers would indeed be hard to compute. 


Management: Beaver 





Smith, Laurence H. Beaver and its possibilities in water regulation, 
University of Idaho (Moscow) Bul. 33(22), Dec. 1938, pp. 85-88. 





Primitive abundance of beavers and their decimation by trapping. The 
value of dam construction by a colony of beavers may be a hundred dollars and 
the dams, furthermore, are kept in repair. Estimates of beaver values on the 
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Ochoco Natioral Porest in water conservation and associated forage production 
are impressive cnough to justify any recsonable program of transplanting cnd 
manogoment. The most succossful plautiugs were mado among aspen-poplar growth, 
and following those, in aspen-willow, and lodgepole-willow-aspen. Beaver trans- 
plenting is an economical offset to practices destructive to watersheds. It 
should be based on studies of beaver requirements and of the available food 
resources, and calls for rigid protection of the new colonies. 


Management: Big game 





Hotch, A. B. Big gome management, Univorsity of Idaho (Moscow) Bul. 
33(22), Dec. 1938, pp. 49-54. 





Public interest in hoofed game, the applicability of knowledge of live- 
stock to these animals, and the distressing phenomena of overpepulations point 
to the foasibility and need of big game management. The large rumincnts have 
been forced out of their original plains and foothill] range into unnatural 
environment at higher clevations, where, it. is not surprising, difficulties 
arise. "The primary objective of big game management today is to maintain an 
Optimum number of removable animals on all lends on which the raising of wild- 
life crops does not soriously interfere with agriculture, with the livestock 
industry, or with forestry." Methods of managing big game are discussed under 
four headings: (1) Artificial restocking, (2) predator control, (3), restric- 
tion of hunting, and (4) creation of game refuges. Changes in present 
practices must be gradual and should be guided by research, 


Manegement: Bobwhite 





Lehmann, Valgene W. Fenced areas for bobwhites, Texas Game,Fish, 
and Oyster Commission (Austin), Bul. 12, 2 pp., 1 pl., June 1938, 





"Properly planted half-acre plots, fenced to exclude livestock and 
spaced about 250 yards apart, offer landowners ono of the most effective and 
inexpensive means of improving habitat conditions for Bobwhite Quail. The plots 
provide protected 'tislands' in which Quail can find plenty of food and x x x 


cover in which to build their nests and roise their young. There are many Quail 
ranges in Texas that produce few Quail because they are overgrazed by cattle, 
sheep and goats, or cultivated so intonscly thet little food or cover is loft 
for birds. The half-ncre fenced plots, square or rectangular in shapo, are 
recommended to remedy this situation." Directions are given for laying out and 
planting fenced aroas for two kinds of situations, namely where woody cover is 
already present, and where it is absent. Quail are quick to find and use these 
half-acre shelters. 


Management: Burning 





Heyward, Frank. The relation of fire to stand composition of long- 
leaf pine forests, Ecology (Prince and Lemon Sts., Lancaster, Pa., $1.50 a 
copy), 20(2), April 1939, pp. 287-304, 7 figs., 6 tables, 





This article is drawn to the attention of readers of WILDLIFE REVIEW who 
wish to keep informed as to debate in this controversial field. The author 
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refers to the relation of woodlizand management, particularly burning, to wildlife, 
basing his remarks in that respect upon Stcddard's publications. He shows that 
exclusion of fire results in the increcse of hardwoods in a longlesf pine forest 
and states that "it seems evident that pines will ultimately be completely ex- 
cluded from the forest by hardwoods." (Comment. It is thus further evident 

that burning, a game management prnectice in longleaf pine forests, is necessary 
to perpetuation of those forests, the most valuable known for their region. ] 

The article includes a bibliography of 12 titles. 


Management: Burning 





Stoddard, Herbert L. The use of controlled fire in southeastern game 
management, Cooperative. Quail Study Association (Thomasville, Ga.), 21 pp., 
Jan. 1939, 





Supersedes a 1935 report on the same subject (abstracted in WILDLIFE 
REVIEW, No. 1, September 1935, p. 13) but has been entirely rewritten. Quail 
land in the Southeast, varying from 10 to 75 percent cultivated, may produce 
satisfactorily provided the uncultivated part is maintained in proper condition 
for the birds. That involves chiefly cover control for which fire is the most 
economical agent. It has long been used, and despite propaganda against woods 
burning, it is not generally destructive ss claimed, has known positive values 
ang, properly used, is definitely recommended. The author says, "Due to the 
accumulation of evidence we believe that burning at the right time, in the right 
amount, With the proper frequency, and in a way to accomplish the desired results 
with the least damage to cther interests, is the most important single operation 
involved in quail management in the region. We differentiate sharply between 
controlled burning end uncontrolled burning. If a choice had to be made, how- 
ever, between late wintcr burning of the kind long carried on by natives of the 
region (who know more nbout fire use then they are usually given credit for) and 
the total fire exclusion policy so strongly advocated by some, the former would 
be vastly preferable so for as wildlife interests aro concerned." 























Fire oxclusion demages lands for quail producticn and builds up firo 
hazards in the form of dense ground cover end litter. "Then all too frequently, 
during a period of summer drought and high wind the inevitable happens--the 
woods catch fire accidentally (from lightning, 2 cigarette butt or other cause) -- 
and the result (owing to the accurmlation of hizhly cornbustible ground cover) is 
denuded land and ec fire-damaged forest, destitute for « time of valuable wildlife- 
and s@énically an eye-sore. Fire-dsriangod areas, resulting from mistaken attempts 
at fire exclusion without cdequate safeguards, are becomirg all too numerous over 
the deep Southeast. Properly controlled burning at intervals of from one to 
three years is the best known insurance against destructive conflagrations in 
Pine forests." 


Controlled burning is discussed as to tho proper seuson, frequency of use, 
proportion of lind to burn, block and spot systems, night and day applicotion, 
and tools for control. 


A geme production program in the Southeast fits in well with a type of 
forestry that has as its objective selective cutting of the largest trees or 
Clean cutting of siall acreages, The longleaf pine, of leading valuc, is 
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especially fire resistant and controlled burning muy be effectively used in 
establishing and maintaining stands of this species. Other pines should be 
given complete protection from fire during the’ seedling and early sapling 
stages. Then too dense ground cover under them can be thinned by light late 
winter night burning. Upland hammock of mostly deciduous trees should not be 
burned, 


There is special discussion of burning in relation to wild turkey produc- 
tion, of fire as a means of cotton rat control, of burning to maintain the 
floral beauty of pinelands, and in relation to ticks, chiggers, and disease. 


Management: Correlation of pest control and soil conservation practices 





Harris, Kenton L. Soil conservation versus insect control, Proc. 
Entomological Society of Washington (U. S. National Museur,. Washington, D.C., 
50 cents a copy), 41(1), Jan. 1939, pp. 20-26. 





t 


Quotations from authorities on the subjects noted in title. The recom- 
mendations, to some extent opposed, are discussed and tabulated. Im general, 
insect pest control policics call for elimination of ground cover--the funda- 
mental resource for soil conservation, For the two’ agencies concerned to meet 
on common ground will probably depend upon advances from the ec eneeahedl s 
side. Bibliography of 31 titles, 





Management; Deer, White-tailed e 


Swift, Ernest. The problem.of managing deer, Wisconsin Conservation 
Bul. ( Wisconsin Conservation Dept., undid oom) 4(2), Fob. 1939, pp. 8-27, 
6 figs., 2 tables, oo. 7 





Mostly discussion of differences of opinion about the deer population and 
its management but includes some data and maps of general interest. The maps 
show distribution of the deer in winter and summer. <A graph and a table record 
the number of deer tags issued and the estimated kill from 1917 to 1937. 
Increase in the bag, and in damage by deer as well as observation indicate 
growth and spread of the herd, Deer drives are discussed, in 2 considerable 
number the deer sccen were from 28 to 32 per section, averaging 30. The scx 
ratio varied with locality from 1:1.5 to 1:5. Overpopulation especially in 
winter yards has begun and winter feeding has been resorted to, although re- 
garded as biologically unsound. Dressed weights cited are an average of 166 
lbs. for 79 bucks, and 315 lbs for the heaviest spocimon of the year. 


Management: Deer in Michigan 





Bartlett, I. H. White-tails--preserting Michigan's deer problem, 
Michigan Conservation (Dept. of Conservation, Lansing, Mich.), 8(2), Oct. 
1938, pp. 4-5, 7, 1 photo; 8(3), Nov. 1938, pp. 4, 6, 8, 11; 8(4), Dec. 
1938, pp. 6-7, 10, 3 photos; 8(5), Jan. 1939, pp. 8, 11; 8(6), Fob. 1939, 
pp. 6-7, 2 photos: 8(7), March 1939, pp. 8, 11. Alsc printed in pamphlet 
form with numerous illustrations (sme soures) . 64 pp. (5-1/4 x 7-1/2 
inches), 17 photos, 1 map, tables, Oct. 1938. 
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Statoment (illustrated by map) of original ccologie:1 ccnditions as 
relnted to decr, In the southern pert of the Lower Foninsulc, agriculture at 
first favored, but later suppressed, deer. Ina fow =reaus, herds propagated 
from reintroduced animals do much damige on farms, In districts less suitable 
for agriculture, logging of heavy timber stands brought about food and cover 
conditions that resulted in an increcse in deer; then repeated burning decreased 
the deer carrying capicity of cut-over lands; and in comparatively recent times 
effective fire control has swung the balenee again in favor of the deer. At one 
time market hunting and use of dcer for food at logging camps threatened cxter- 
mination, and from 1881 on increasing restrictions on the killing of decr were 
enacted into law. The control thus achieved together with. the envirommental 
improvement mentioned have been followed by increase in the herds that has been 
very apparent since 1925. Now the tendency of food plants to grow out of reach 
of the deer and destruction of much browse by overconsumption, especially in 
winter yerds, seem to indicate that the deer herds cro likely to undergo another 
decline, 


A test of management is presented, but fortunately mich of the investiga- 
tion basic to management has been accomplished. It includes survey and classi- 
fieation cf deer yards (70-80 percent complete), studics of the sex ratio, 
counts by decr drives, calculation of tho kiil based on huntors' reports, 
experimental study of food consumption, studies of trapping and tagging, and 
diseases and parasites. Inventory shows that in the Upper Peninsula deer 
average 18 per square ils, that the total number is about 300,000, of which 
l in 5 are bucks, Hunters kill cbout 2 third of the bucks, 2 number considor- 
ably less than the annual increase of both soxes. Winter crowding is severe, 
food supplics are failing, and there is much fawn mortclity. In what is con- 
sidered deer country in the Lower Peninsula, the animals average 50 to the 
square mile, about 10 percent of which are bucks. Protection on club lands and 
on refuges has inereascd winter losses from starvation and winter feeding has 
not proved a feisible method of reducing them. The number of hunters has 
rapidly increased but in the last 7 years thoir success ratio has dropped from 
37 to 24 percent; the annual kill varicd from 8,000 in 1931 to 26,000 in 1957. 
The findings as to the two Peninsulas are summerizod in o State table. Manage- 
ment requires control of both the habitat cnd the herd, and must be correlated 
With desirable forestry practices in cvery area. In winter yards, white cedar 
should be cut on ec 25-year rotation to establish and maintain « good supply of 
browse. Summer food is now in great excess. The numbors of dcor should be con- 
trolled by regulated hunting, differing from area to are: as may be needed. 


Menagenent: Electric fence in 
McAtec, W. L. The electric fence in wildlife managenent, Journ. 


Wildlife Management (Victor H. Cahcalane, Nationsl Park Service, Washington, 
D. C., 75 cents a copy), 5(1), Jan. 1939, pp. 1-13, 2 pls. 





Electric fencing promises to solve outstanding difficulties of the wild- 
life manager, but the device neods porfocting 2nd constantly ccutious and 
intelligent usc. Types of fences, moans of electrifying thom, ond methods and 
difficulties of installation are described, Experiences reported to date in 
controlling animals are quoted with reference to antelopc, bear, buffalo, cat, 
coyote, deer, elk, fishes, livestock, rabbits, and rnccoon, he article con- 


_ 
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tains suggestions, objections, and cautions relative to the use of electric 
fences, and concise directions as to what to do in case of severe electrical 
shock. Bibliography of 15 titles, 


Management: Elk 





Persell, Jack. The elk problem in the Selway » University of Idaho 
(Moscow) Bul. 36 (Se), Dec. 1938, pp. 23-25. 





From small numbers in 1900, elk have increased until parts of the range 
are overpopulated, The present kill by hunters doos not offset the annual 
increase and it leaves some of the herds untouched, Management noceds aro: 
"First, to regulate the size of the game herds to the carrying capacity of the 
winter ranges; and second, to obtain in somo mannor a propor distribution of 
huntcrs to make balanced use of the game resource." <A companion paper, "Tho use 
of controlled hunting in the Selway in 1937," by Jess Robertson and A. B. Hutch 
(pp. 29-30) reports on a special hunt intended to reduce the numbers of clk on a 
romote overpopulated areca; the results wero "disappointing." 


Management:  Furm gamo 
Dambach, Charics A., and Ernest E. Good. Profits for the farmer, 


Soil Consorvation (aupt. ‘of Documents, Washington, D. C., 10 cents < copy), 
4(9), March 1939, pp. 227-228. 








Wildlife on farms is desired by sportsmen and nature lovers but "The 
farmer's interest in maintaining this resource, which only hc is in a position 
to control, depends, however, upon his conviction that wildlife mancgoment is a 
profitablco practice on his land.” Farmers may get returns from trapping and 
selling furs or from collecting and marketing food cnimals, as rabbits; oxamples 
are given. Problems of the farmer in relation to hunter trespass are discussed 
and some of the methods (Williamston Township, Mich.; Wood and Butler counties, 
Ohio) of solving them are reviewed. "Control of hunting, however, is only part 
of wildlife management, though it is becoming incrce:singly necessary, cspecially 
near large urban population contcrs. A diroct cash return from the sale of furs 
and of hunting or fishing rishts is important cs 2n incentive to the farmer to 
meke positive provision for the welfare of his wildlife. The greatest v-luc of 
sound wildlife management on the farm, however, is biologic, for the natural 
flora and fauna profoundly affect every frrmor in his cconomic and social rela- 
tionships with the lxnd." 


Manogomont: Farm game 





Davis, Kennoth S. Gemo fits ine-to - systom of soil-saving, moncy- 
mking forming; and affords a Minnesotn neighborhood resl enjoyment in the 
bargain, Successful Farming (1714-24 Locust St., Dos Moines, Iowe, 5 conts 
1 copy), 36(10), Oct. 1938, pp. 9, 40-43, 2 maps, 


A populer account of soil conservation practices in relation to wildlife 
and good forming. A lsnd-uso pattorn cutting across farm boundarics lenves areas 
where game fits in, Notes on strip-cropping, woodland management, and food 
patches, 
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Managomont: Farmor-sportsman rolationship 





Bekor, John H. No wonder tho former's frantic, Bird-Lore (1006 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. ¥., 30 cents a copy), 41{2), March-April 1939, pp. 96, 
97-98, 1 cartoon. 





The serious problem that hunting trespass presents to farmers is illus- 
trated by cxamples, An underlying aggravation of the difficulty is the policy 
of State game departments of sclling ever-moro licenses. “If hunting and fishing 
as sports are to provail, basic policies will have to be, not, cs is too often 
the case today, opposition to the posting of land and seeking maximum current 
income from the sale of licenses, but carnest desire to protect the rights of 
farmers «ond other landowners, cnd solicitudes to assure observance of the laws 
and regulations and considerate, sportsmanlike conduct." As a step toward 
restriction of thc numbor of licensos, tho author suggests oxaminations for 
epplicants. It would help also if trespass regulctions were incorporated into 
game laws eud enforced by game wardens. "We believe that landowners deserve 
protection of their rights by the stato, and that, by and largo, they aren't 
gctting that service. It scoms to us that, given tho londership of the Conserva- 
tion ond Fish and Gamo Departments, tho hunting and fishing fraternitics havo it 
well within their power to quit committing gradual suicide, Will they do it? 

We think so, when it sinks in that it is they, not the farmers, who need to 
change their tune, The handwriting is on the wall, as clenr as clear can be. 
The *Sell more licenses‘ policy spells the end of hunting and fishing as legal 
sports." 


Management: Farmer-sportsman relationship 





Burroughs, R. D. When farmers and hunters ¢eooperate, Michigan Con- 
servation (Dept. of Conservntion, Lansing, Mieh.), 8(1), Sept. 1938, pp. 
4-5, 2 photos, 2 tcbles; 8(2), Oct. 1938, p. 11, 1 table. 





There are cbout half 2 million phonsant hunters and 12 million acres of 
pheasant range--one hunter to every 27 acres of pheasant territory in 1936. The 
law providing penalties for hunting without permission is quoted and trespass 
troubles cre discussed, The Williamston plan is describod as woll as its spread, 
Which in 1936 included 33 projects in 13 counties. Cooperation of the State 
Conservation Department in oxtending the system; in 1937 there were 34 coopera- 
tive exchanges in 16 counties. Working of these projects is summarized. A 
higher proportion of sportsmen than of farmers were satisficd; the farmers still. 
need assistance in curbing trespass. Difficultios are discussed and suggestions 
for improvoments madc, Plans have been revised and cach farmer participant 
recoivos c printec set of instructions. The merits of the cooperative plan are 
summarized, 


Management: Farmer-sportsman relationship 








Conklin, W. Gard, The Ponnsylvania cooperative farm-game program, 
Pennsylvania Game News (Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 10 cents 
a copy), 10({1), April 1939, pp. 4-7, 30-31, 2 photos, 2 maps, 1 table. 
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A reviow of the plan and its progress in 3 yocrs. Expcrience has 
revealed no insurmountable difficultics and it is expected that with cooperation 
of both farmers and sportsmen, it will thrive and spread. Projects m:y be 
ostablished in 27 counties ond in 1938 thero wore 58.in all, involving more than 
73,000 acres. Pheasants and rabbits wore goncerally present in setisfactory nun- 
bers but a searcity of quail was reported on all project areas, A modium crop 
of game is disappointing to sportsmen while a2 large crop attracting cxcessive 
hunting would be objectionable to farmens, What the lattor principally get out 
of the arrangement and what they most appreciate is protection sgcinst willful 
or careless destruction by huntors, Sixty-fivo deputies were employed cand this 
was one of the most costly fextures of the program. This patrolling ccnnot be 
indefinitely cxtended by tho State, and should be supplemented by voluntecr xc- 
tion on the part of sportsmen. Not a siugle hunting accident was reported--a 
fine record compared to that of other areas, Farmers are encournged to presorve 
cover, and paid for making food patches, leaving strips of grain unharvested, 
and for rearing pheasants to 6 weeks from chicks supplicd by the Game Cormission, 
The Commission also does considerable direct stocking. ZEstimetes indicate that 
41,534 hunter-days wero-spent on the 58 projects and that the following game was 
taken: Rabbits, 48,350; pheascents, 15,776;. quail, 859; squirrels 7,857; grouse, 
152; and deer, 40. Expenditures of the Cormission sre analyzed and explained; 
they amount to cbout. 32,8 cents per project acre per year. 


“Managerent: Farmer-sportsman relationship . 





Hill, R. G. The Willimaston »lan of controlled hunting, Michigan 
Former (1632 Lufayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich.), Oct. 22, 1958, yp. 3, 12, 
4 photos, 





Most of the small game is on farms but farmers are considerably annoyed 
by those who come to hunt it. The Michigan law provides punishment for trespass 
but farmers cither dislike to omploy the law or find it difficult to establish 
the identity of hunters. The Williamston Plan, devised to solve the problems of 
both gunners end farmers, worked woll and has been applicd to 750,000 acres in 
17 countics, The plan is described but it rmst be familicr through frequent 
mention to readers of WILDLIFE REVIEW, so is not further noticed. 


Meanagenent: Farncresvortsman relationship 





Wenzcol, Herman C,. Femoer-sportsinn cooperation, Minnesota Comserva- 
tionist (Dept. of Consorv:tion, St. Paul, Minn., 15 cents a copy), 63, 
Dec. 1938, pp. 6-7, 26, 10 photos, 





"Farnors can produce more gane than oll the state's gane femais coribined 
if they can be convinced that such game is « tangible assct to thom." The Con 
missioner of Conservation (whose photograph accompanies the article) believes 
that farmers should receive some revenue from wildlife production and cites sae 
examples of payment for shooting privileges, Lcnd unsuitable for crops can be 
used for wildlife propagation to the boncfit.of both sportsmen and farmers. 
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Menacement: Feec patches 





Leopold, Aldy, Ellwood B. Moore, and Lyle K, Sowls. Wildlife food 
patches in southern Wisconsin, Journ, Wildlife Menageient (Victor H. Cahalane, 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C., 75 ceuts a copy), 3(1), Jan. 1939, 
pp. 60-69, 2 tables. 





Authors! abstract: "Ninety food patches of 50 grains were offered during 
four years, and their consumption by wildlife deduced from tracks, flushing, 
observation from blinds, and stomach analyses. The authors conclude that desir- 
able surmer and fall foods mist be palatable and easily lodged; winter foods mst 
be stiff-stemmed and unpalatable enough to escape earlier exhaustion; spring 
foods must be unpalatable and ensily lodged so as to remain protected by winter 
snow. The 30 grains are classificd according to these criteria, and cecording 
to their value to quail, pheasants, and Winter songbirds, Their phenology is 
recorded in tabular form. A key is given for the design of composite patches 
which conbine the properties needed at various seasons, Soe grains show a dif- 
forent palatability when offered on the stalk than when exposed as shelled grain 
in hoppers. Consistency or inconsistency with hopper tests is yointed out." 
Bivliography of 9 titles, 


Monagerient: Ficid borders 





Devison, Verne E. Putting croded ficld borders to good use, Soil 





Conservation (Suzt. of Docuriwents, Washington, D. C., 10 ecnts a copy), 
4(9), March 1939, pr. 224-225, 2 firs. 


The Soil Conservation Servicc has been developing methoécs of vegctating 
field borders and "It is honed that crops and woodlands at last can be made to 
live together as good neishbors, with bencfit to farm wildlife, in those parts 
of the country where farms once wero carved out of the princval forest." In the 
Southeaet, particulcrly, trees tend to enerocch upon the ficlds and their roots 
draw food and moisture from the ficldé tordéer so thet cornmionly there is 2 marginal 
zone on which it is itipossibic to »roduce profitable cultiv:ted crops. Froaucnt- 
ly enough is spent on fortilizer anc seod to pay for estcblishinz cover that 
would effectively protect the soil «nd provide almost ideal wildlife habitat. 
Details are giver of the Comage ani of its treatmont, inclucine planting shrubs 
in the edge of the wooclané anc Lesredeza sericon ana other horbs on the field 
border. To discourage encroacimicnt by weeds, the field boréer may be disked. 





Managerent: Forest manazemont ond wilclife managorient 





Edminster, Frank C, Improving farm woodland for wildlife, Soil 
Conservation (Surt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., 10 cents = copy), 
4(9), pp. 212-214, £23, 





Wildlife is a woodicnd cro; th.t may be profitably maintained by the 
farmer. Suygestions are made for mancgoment beneficial in relation to trees, 
Wildlife, and crosion control. To proservo edge cffects, no point within a 
woodland should be more than 300 fect from a mirgin. Varicty in voegcotation 
should be sought and succession cllowod for. Covor should be provided by plant- 
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ing or other methods, and food ~roduction encouraged by liberation of uscful 
syecics, solective cutting, or plantings. Devoting ficld borders to shrubbery 
promotes the edge effect and increases food and cover, besides bencfiting, both 
erops and woods, Syecific recommencations are giver for a hypothoticnl case in 
the Northenst where the ruffod grouse, gray squirrel, cottontail, 2nd sm-ll birds 
are to be cncourcged, . 


Management: Forest wildlife 





Ackcrs, C. P. Practical Britis: forestry (Oxford University Press, 
Amen House, London, E.C. 4, England, $4.00 2 copy), xviii+387 pr., 14 pls., 
14 figs., tables, 1938. 





Part (rr. 139-157) of chapter 4 describes damige by vertebrates; black 
game and carereailzic eating terminsal buds and transplanted secdlings of coni- 
fers; roosting starlings bending over the tops of youig trees and fouling the 
soil with their drorpings; squirrels consuming sced and girdling trees near the 
top; deor niprings off the lecding shoots of young trees; mice ond voles coating 
berk; heres devouring tips of transplants; ond rebbits damoging both softwoods 
ang@ hardwoods, In ench case, control measures cre sugested, 


In chepter 5 on Nursery work, attention is ziven to the destruction of 
seeds and seedlings by l«rks, tits, mice, md moles; tozether with control 
methods, 


Chapter 9 discusses Sport aud Modern Forestry. Despite the shading out 
effcoct of maturing plantations, "Tne private landowner cen, by judiciously mixing 
high forest conifer stands with high forest brond-leaved trees and efficiently 
run coppice areas, still ensure o maximum yicld of hijsh class sport from his 
estate." Gamekecpers usuclly hostile to forestry, workmen and farmers apt to 
poach; all must be coordinated under competont estcto managers. Suggestions for 
management to favor game in woodlands in thicket, polc, ind mature forest stages. 
Remarks also on marginal coverts, coppice, small forests, and strip plantations. 
How to bring birds to the guns in high forest woodlands. Covert plantings 
reccive specicl nttention and a list is given of recommended plants according to 
height classes, Under shedy pure stands where live cover plants cannot be suc- 
cessfully grown, artificial dead cover can be substituted; directions are givon. 
Uso of willows in improving wot grounds, and formetion of partridge driving 
belts also care discussed. The author concludes that "a combination of well- 
chosen covert plants, artificial dead cover, and well-placed stops will make 
shooting in high forest every bit as easy to arrange as in the old-fashioned 
standards with coppice." 


Manogement: Forest wildlife 





Anon, Virsiniats wildlife future, American Wildlife ( Investment 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., 25 cents - cory), 27(5), Sept.-Oct. 1938, pp. 
86-87, 94, 1 d¥awing, 1 map. 


Recent legislation by the Virginia General Assembly cuthorizes coopera- 
tion of the State Commission of Gamo end Inland Fisheries with the U. S. Forest 
Service in improving the fish and s;nme rosources of tho State. The present con- 
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dition of the forest lands is deseribed and rlans and coorerstive arrangements 
are Outlinod in some dotail, "The throe immedinte objectives are: (1) Restock- 
ing the area with wildlife and fish; (2) zrotection; (3) im:rovement of the 
environment. These will be accomplished and supplemented in the lon; run by 
seven major efforts: To effect, insofar as possible, 2 netural balance of all 
wild birds and animnis; to maintain sufficient breedin: stock of nll species so 
that there will be »rovidod the maximum surzlus of gaze animals, fur bearers, 
birds anc fish for annual harvest by sportsmen and trappers on a sustained basis; 
to inecroase and stabilize the carrying ca;acity by improvin; the environment; to 
maintain animal populations not to oxcved the maximum natural carrying capacity 
of any one specics; to effect and naintain wildlife populations in harmony with 
all other forest users; to protect and preserve the aesthstic value of wild 
animals and birds of both the game and non-gams species; and list, to control the 
muiber of undesirable species where aud when it is necessary to effect 2 good 
ecological and biological balance." 


Management: Forest wildlife 





Melis, Percy BE. Tuo relationship of the Forest Servico to ganc 
managenent in Idaho, Univorsity of Idche (Moscow) Bul, 33(22), Dec. 1938, 
PLP . 4-9, 





After discussion of the functions of Federal and State governments and 
their administrative agencies under the American system, the author makes this 
statement about his organization, in particular: "The Forest Service is a land- 
managing agency and as a land manager is vitally interested in all of the 
resources and in all of the forms of life--flora and fauna--that are present on 
national forest lands, The soil and water, the timber and forage, the fur and 
geme, the fish and fowl, and even the scenery and solitude are resources of the 
national forests. Good forest administration requires correlated consideration 
of each and all of these items in management activities." There is some over- 
lapping of functions with respect to wildlife but cooperative effort has thus 
far prevented any serious conflict in Idaho. Suggestions have beon made that 
authority be centralized but the author recommends continuance of the existing 
system. "The Forest Service is definitely committed to a policy of cooperation 
with the state authoritics and has no plan or desire to supersede any state 
authority in game management, The Forest Sorvice insists, however, that wildlife 
in the forests be managed in accordance with the natural laws governing its 
existence and that other resources be protected." 


Management: Forest wildlife 





Varner, I. M. Special game problems in the national forests of 
southern Idaho, University of Idaho (Moscow) Bul. 33(22), Dec. 1938, pp. 9-11. 





The great difficulty is shortage of winter rango. Fecding animals on that 
range aggravates overbrowsing, is too expensive to continuo indefinitely, and is 
Otherwise undesirable. Maintenance of refuges characteristically results in 
Overpopulations, The animals usually do not move out of the refuges prior to the 
hunting season, hence the kill is small, averaging about 10 percent; in excep- 
tional years, it may reach 50 percent, Gamo cannot be properly managod under 
such conditions. Other probloms are moro briofly mentioned. "One of the most 
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neoded thins at the present time is a stete game law undcr which it would be 
possible to take prompt action in menaging all game wWhorever the need ariscs, 
Most cortainly we wish to produce mere gnc, but before we do so we must provide 
for its maintenance, and in the monntime we must properly provide for ind manage 
what we now have." 


Management: Fur cnimcals 





. Anon, Fur bearers best mannged as onc group, Michigan Conservetion 
(Dept. of Consorvation, Lensing, Mich.), 8(2), Oct. 1938, p. 10, 2 photos, 


Becnuse their furs are prime ct about the ssmc time snd beccuse 11 are 
token by about the some methods, Trapping on land controlled by individuals is 
likely to be best managed. ft should heve regulative aspects 1s building up 
populations when prices ere low or reducing them when the anim-ls threaten to do 
harm. Placing sny fur cnimal on the unprotected list is poor practice as it 
jeopardizes the protected species, When all are protcctcd and damage occurs, 
relicf can be afforded by permit to trap out of scason, 


Managemont: Generzl 





Leopold, Aldo. Gume policy--modol 1950, Bird-Lore (1006 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., 50 cents a copy), 41(8), Mnrch-April 19359, pp. 94-95, 97. 





Review of the American Game Association stxrtament of policy of 1950 ond 
comparison of the situction thon and now with respect to the following "basic 
actions"; (1) Extend public ownership and management of game-lands; (2) recoz- 
nize the landowner cs the custodian of public game on all other (i.e., non- 
public) land; (3) experiment with weys to bring land, farmer, ond sportsman 
together; (4, 5) trein men. Find facts; (6) recognize the protectionist and the 
scientist as sharing the responsibility for wild life; (7) provide funds. The 
greatest single gain since 1930, the author thinks, "lies in the growth of 
detail in the idea that resources are interdependent.” He illustrates this by 
discussion of the relations of game and predctors. Overpopulctions of browsing 
animals prove the need of prodators. Moderate lasscs whether due to hunting or 
predation have no cffoect upon average populations. "In predation, however, there 
is some kind of cutomatic adjustment that tonds to. keep losses modercte. I wish 
we could claim the same for gunpowdor." Soelf-regulation of somo populations is 
mentioned, 


Management: Gonoernl, Ohio 


Chapman, Floyd B. Recommendations concerning wildlife management in 
southeastern Ohio, Snr Wildlife Resenrch Station (Ohio Stxte University, 
Columbus) Release No. 98, 16 pp., mimcoogrnphed, Oct. 1938, 





Condensed from an 800-page research report based on 4 yoars of research, 
this paper lists accomplishments in managoment of wildlife @n Ohio public lands 
1935-38 and gives numcrous administrative recommendations. Wildlife management 
suggestions relate to controlled hunting; refuges, sanctuaries, and safcty zones; 
food, cover, and water dcovelopment; and to varicus animals, including gray 
squirrel, deer, benr, raccoon, skunk, fox, woodchuck, rabbit, ruffed grouse, und 
other upland game birds, shore birds, and waterfowl, Bibliography of 16 titles. 
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hienagement: Harve sting 





liicks, Lawrence E. A survey of hunting by permit holders of con- 
trolled hunting associations, Wood County, Ohio, 1957, Ohio Wildlife Research 
Station (Ohio State University, Columbus) Release 90, 14 pp., 4 figs., 12 
tables, mimeographed, Aug. 1958, 





"The controlled hunting system is essenticlly a democratic and non-profit 
one. It provides good hunting for more sportamen--not less. x x x [it] provides 
an orderly harvest system without abusos, safeguards the seed stock, and croctes 
ideal sportsmen-lendowner relaticnships. It includes active participation of the 
landowner in both the production and harvest of tho crop." The leaflet reports 
on the participation and exparionce in the harvest of 3 classes of hunters, rural 
and non-rural residents, and visitors. The statistics relate to man-hours of 
hunting, to bags of pheasants, Hungarian partridges and rabbits, percentage of 
hunting done and of game killed on various days of the season, participation by 
the various groups, crippling losses, and illegal kill (hens). The matorial is 
presented in tables and grephs, and in 20 summary paragraphs. Bibliography of 
16 titles. 


Menagement: Harvesting farm game 





Leedy, Daniel L. A survey of hunting by farmer-landowners in Wood 
County, Ohio, in 1937, Ohio Wildlife Research Station (Ohio State University, 
Columbus) Release 80, 15 pp., 3 figs., 5 tables, 4 maps, mimeographed, Fob. 
1938, 





About half of the male farm residents are hunters, the proporticn being 
highest where game was most abundant. Stntistics are given of the kill of 
pheasants, Hungarian partridges, and rabbits, and there is some informetion on 
crippling losses in the first group. The number of birds txken decreased alnost 
regularly during succeeding days of the open season, Results and hunting pres- 
sure are analyzed, graphed, and mapped. Hunting prossure is severe and the 
question is asked whether it ncecounts, at least in part, for the lack of increase 
in the number of phensants, 


Mcnagement: Harvesting pheasants 








Burroughs, R. D. An analysis of hunting records for the Prairie Farm, ~ 
Saginaw County, Michigan, 1937, Journ. Wildlife Menagement (Victor H. 
Cahalene, Naticnal Perk Service, Washington, DBD. C., 75 cents a copy), 3(1), 
Jon. 1939, pp. 19-25, 2 pls., lucp, 3 tables. 





Author's abstract: "The Prairie Farm (8,401 acres) is so isolated by 
rivers and canals that it is possible to register 211 lunters, and to determine 
their success. The survey involved 2,181 man-days of hunting. The average nun- 
ber of hunters per day was 128, which is equivalent to 9 hunters per sq. mile of 
range. The total kill of male pheasants wes 616, which is equivalent to 47 per 
sq. milo, exhton ecch 13.6 acres. Sight records indicated a sex-ratio of 1 male 
to 2 female phecsants. Comparison of the kill por gun-hour on the first three 
and the last threo days of the hunting season indicated thct less than half of 
the cocks inhabiting the area were killed, These data wore used for estimating 
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the totel pheascnt population cn the Proirie Farm 2t the opening of the hunting 
soason, Which was crlculated to have becn 3,696 birds; or 1 pheasant for each 
2.2 nceros. Subsequcnt observations cid not disclose any cvidence of ovorshootiy 


Manogcment: Harvesting phoasants 





‘Leedy, Donicl L. A study of tho 1937 hunting soason in ‘ood Courty, 
Ohio, Ohio Wildlife Research Station (Ohio State University, Columbus) Ro- 
loase 91, 8 pp., 2 figs., 3 trbles, nimoographed, Sept. 1938. 





"More than 10,000 hunters participate in the ycarly gre harvest of Wood 
County--can area of 612 square miles. x x x Pheasants continue to increase 
[however] in spite of the heavy hunting pressure (17 hunters per square rile), 
Development of the Ohio Pheasant Refuse System, controlled hunting, excellent 
law enforcement, and ideal [enviromental] conditions are, in 2 large measure 
responsible for this increase." Hunting rressure in 2 townships is cancalyzed, 
tabulated, and graphed; it is by far ti.e most scvere during the first 2-3 days 
of the season. Commcrisons are made also of the smiouut of hunting on lands 
managed, and those not controlled by sume asscciaticns. "The attitude of farmer 
towards pheasents and hunters is more favorable in townships with game protcctir 
associntions than in non-organized townsnips." There are some general observa- 
tions and « bibliography of 6 titles. 





Manageticnt: Herd resul&tion 





Edwards, 0. T. Report on the 1938 winter deer range survey and decor 
consus, Malheur National Forest, Orogon (U. S. Forost Service, John Day, 
Oreg.), 31 pp., 5 pls., 5 maps, 4 tables, June 1938; toxt mincographed, 
illustrations multilithed. 





Preliminary report on a cooperative (Forest Servicc-Biological Survey) 
investigation of an overpopulation problem. The objectives of the survey and thll 
ricthods and personnel employed are stated. Counts of decor and estinatos of the 
population and carrying capacity aro given for all parts of tho Malheur Forcst 
and adjacent arcas. The better tyncs of rame harbored one yearling to overy tw 
adults but the average for the whole aren was 1:3. Seasdral movements are 
described and browse plants and food preferences cormiented on and tabulated. The 
nost important species are bitterbrush, mountain mahogany, snowbrush, and juniper 
The condition of the winter range is doscribed for a nunber of representative 
areas. The liniting factor is wintor range mostly in private ownorship. Con- 
trary to popular opinion sheep compete less than cattle with game. Propor nan- 
agenent of grazing is desirable but the deer population also must be nanaged. 
Insect and rodent demage to browse plants is mentioned, the former beings more 
important. The effect of predators on the deer herd was of no naterial conse- 
quence. Deer drift out of refuges to sore extent but also nove into thom durig 
the hunting season. The tendency for the refuse-protected population is to 
increase to and beyond a safe carrying capacity. "The proper function of a deer 
refuge is not to act as a permanent and inviolate sanctuary, but is rather to 
pernit a rapid incroase in the deer hcrd until it can support legal hunting. 
Whenever that objective has been reached, the rofuge should be discontinued. 
When handled in this manner the refuge bocomes a valuable tool in gare manage- 
ment seeking a stabilized maximum yield." 
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Two refuses on the Forest are described; both -re overstocked, Mannsenent 
problense ond su;sestions cre presented in synoztic form, the publication is sun- 
nerized, ond tho following conclusions drawn: "(1) A serious problei of over- 
population exists on the nost importecnt units of the winter rane; (2) the browse 
on these areus is severely damaged and the >resent productivity and carrying 
ccpacity is greatly reduced; (3) on immediate reduction in the decor herd is essen- 
tial to prevent further roanze damage and a hoavy wintcr loss of dcer in the near 
future; (4) domestic grozin: does not natcriclly reduce the gozie carryine capac- 
ity when the range is properly managed; (5) clinination of ell livestock from the 
national forest land would not solve the present deer problem nor would it 
ietericlly benefit the decr herds; (6) elimination of all bis gane from private 
amd and tho national forests would not urcterially benefit the livestock industry 
nor would it clininate the necossity for prorer renge prectices; (7) the future 
solic producing capacity of the land on and adjoining the Malheur Mtional Forest 
is dependent upon efficicnt game management of the aroa; (8) it is very desirable 
that a systcan be devised whereby the land owner >ossossing Winter deer reanzge will 
in effect trade ;art of the use of this land to the ,ublic for gone production in 
return for the use of public lands for livestock ;roduction." 


Managerent; Herd regulation 





Olson, A. L. The ‘firing linet in the nannenent of the northern 
olk herd, University of Idaho (Moscow) Bul. 33(22), Dec. 1938, pr. 36-42. 





History of increase of the Yollowstone elk end of efforts to rrovide suf- 
ficient winter rense. “Any plen which fails to provide for the systemntic renoval 
of the increase of a herd of animals on eny range which is fully stocked rust 
necessarily fail." Account of hunts arrenged by cooner-tion with State officials. 
Change in rersonnel interrupted efforts to reduce tne herd until the new 
officials could be cducnted as to the need--an ar-uncnt for nore stable tenure of 
office in game departiients. 


Manazerient: Inventory, fur aninals 





Wade, Dou-las. Economic survey and seneral inventory of native 
Pennsylvanin fur-becrers, Pennsylvania Gare Nows (Peiunsylvania Gane Cormis- 
sion, Harrisbur;;, 10 cents a copy), 10(1), April 1939, pr. 10, 1 photo. 


a? 
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Report of ,rogress of an investigation bevzun in Snydcr County but to be 
extended latcr. Results fron intorviewins more than 1,000 fanilics as to their 
trapping activities and incoric, The trappers cre nostly youths, sell largely 
to local buyers, chiefly depend upon the recoizts for incidental incorne. The 
aninals most cormonly trap;ed are skunks, rmskrats, oposswis, and weascls. 


anagenent: ITInventery, Wisconsin lakes 








Bordner, John §., ct al. Inventory of northcrn Wisconsin lakes, 
Stete Plannin; Bonrd (Madison, Wis.), Bul. 5, 64 ip. (7-3/4 x 10-3/4 inches) , 
illus., many tcblces, Jan. 1939. 
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Discussion of cquatic ;lants includes refcronces to their value as food 
for ducks ond other wildlife, Thc coirion food slants of benvers, muskrats, cnd 
wild ducks are listed o:d those of the lastenermed group tabulated to show the 
rerts of the plant utilized, the favorito hcbitat of the rlants, and their value 
in providiry food ana cover. There is a short discussion of predators, includin 
turtles, birds, 2nd "brush wolvos." Lakes favorable for ducks are listed and 
tie leading fontures cf many Ickos, includin; their aquatic vegetation are bricf- 
ly characterized in tabulations oxtending ovor zp. 26-64, inclusive. 


Manasomnent: Land utilization progran 





Potorson, Joltor A. Wildlifo in the lend utiliz-tion progran, Soil 
Consorvation (Sunt. of Documents, Washinzton, D. C., 10 cents a copy), 
4(9), Merch 1939, r. 229. 


- 





"The lend utilizntion >rocr: of the Derartrent of Asriculture has beon 
concerned princrily wit effecting needed cdjustnents in the ;attern of land 
ownership ard lane use in Cistressec subnarginel czricultural areas. Four najor 
tyres of dovelcpncnt have been nirnied cnd initiceted on lend utilization project 
areas: (1) grazing, (2), forestry, (3) wildlife conservation, -nd (4) recrea- 
tional facilities." The r.thier checkered carcer of the rroject throuz;sh 5 organ- 
izations is surx.rized in « footnoto; it is now in the Soil Conservation Service. 
axonzles of tic werk are jiven as purchase of 32 rofuscs totaling 722,000 acres 
for the Biolo sical Survey, reclaonstion of tiarsh lands for Stctes, develoment of 
que@il lands and propaguntin; plants in the Southonst,end of hatchcrics for the 
Bureau of Fishcrics; sx.ll lnkes and ~onds have been created for fish production 
and wile fowl utilizetior; strcan have becn improved; anc sanctuaries cstab- 
lishod in coorers:tion wit. State governments. A tadlo sursarizes accomplishnent: 


+ 


accordim; to ty>cs of devcloyrent for 2 3-yorr period cndinz with 1938, inclusix 


Managerient: Leasin;; shootin: rizhts 





Towns, Horer G. nsh in the rancher's pocket, Soil Conservation 
(Supt. of Docurients, Veshington, D. C., 10 cents a copy), 4(9), March 1939, 
YD; 226, 25 42. ' 


“ne 





"Thoush without rights of ownership, in the sane itself, the landowner 
who protects wilclifo, cnd controls ingress to the land occuricd by it, is now 
conceded to hicve the right to charze the hunter for the prdvilege of shooting 
over his holdings." Severnl exwiples sre <ivon of returns from leases in Toxas 
in 1938, the hithest at the rete of 33 cents rer acre. Control of grazing and 
strict rovulntion of huntin’ cre necessary to the success of these projects. In 
senoral sane is incrensins on the lcascd Bese, decrensins clsowhere, Criticia 
of cormercia lization is heard but, "The s,ortsman who ernnot ray the price does 
not even zct the ‘free’ snrie; and each Prete te tne price roaches 2 new hizh 
because the sere porulation drops to a now low, Actually froo hunting passod 
with froe lané, It is now a delusion for which we pay a terrific toll in wild- 
life of oll sorts. x x x If wo can set in operation a system that will make it 
worth while for the landowner to rractice wildlife management we can without 
question reverse the present downward trend in farm and ranch gar." 
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Management: __ Logeing in relation to wildlife 





Chapel, im, L. Wildlife vs. logging, Arizona Wilalife ard Sportsman 
(125 North 2nd Ave., Phoenix, Ariz., 15 cents a copy), 1(1), Jan. 1939, 
p. 9, 1 photo (on covez of magazine). 





Observations on logging operations sovtn of williams, Arizona, in rele- 
tion to wildlife. Nothing is said as to whether the loggers were killing wild- 
life in or out of season--the greatest hazard in connection with cutting 
operations in some regions. Tho avthor, however, thinks that wildlife was little 
disturbed. His conclusions are: "In any discussion of game there are three 
essentials to be consicercd, ramely; food, water, and cover. - Naturally, logging 
affects these, as does any force which disturbs the forest. Under modern con- 
servative logging methods the food supply is increased, the water supply is not 
affccted, and cover is increased tremendously. Whenever game is in an area, 
some factor decides the maxirmum number, and is thus the limiting factor. If 
water was the limiting factor before logging, the total number of gamc animals 
would be unchanged, but if eithor food or cover was the limiting vactor and 
these are increased by logging, the restriction is raised and the number may 
increase until stopped by a new limiting factor or the old one raised to a new 
point. Ina wildlife progrom certain things are dors in the forest to aid game 
in one way or another. It is interesting to note that many of these, such as 
opening tie forest stard to increase the areas of food supply, building brush 
sholters, buildirg fire l-anes, sre all done in logging. When the work is done 
by lumberjacks, the results will be tiie seme as tho the work wos done inten- 
tionally and for gime purposes, end under conservative logging the forest is not 
opened enough to make deer much more visible while hunted." 


Management: Marsh end aquatic plants 





McAtee, W. L. Wildfowl food plants. Their value, propagation and 
managoment, Collegiate Press, Inc. (Ames, Iowa, $1.50 a copy), ix+l4l pp., 
17 pls., 4 figs., tables, Jan. i939. 





This dook discusses briefly the productivity, food value, and utilization 
by wild fowl of aquctic plants. The longest chapter treats important food 
plants by familics, giving notes on their varicty, reccgnition, ecclogy, and use 
by waterfowl. Chapters are devoted to envircmnentcal limitations on the growth 
of aguatic plants, as illumination, fertility, cquolity of water, and poliution; 
to planting suggestions including storing and handling, together with recommen- 
dations of plants for particular enviroments; to construction of ponds for 
various sites and preperation of planting areas; and to control of undesirable 
plants end animals. There is also co glossary of vernacular names of wild fowl 
food plants, « bibliography of 57 tities, aid a 1l5=-page index. 


Management: Miscellaneous 








Anor. North Carolina wildlife conservation (Division of Game cand 
Inland Fisheries, Roleigh, N. C.), 2(11), Nov. 1938, 15 pp., 4 photos; 
2(12), Dec. 1938, 15 pp., 4 photos; 3(2), Feb. 1939, 15 pp., 4 photos; 
3(3), March 1939, 15 pp., 4 figs. 
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November, In an article on Conservation Educection, it is omphasized thet 
the public must be enlightened if wildlifc is to be preserved. Hunting cxploits 
scoem tc have more news value than management procedures, but the hazards of 
oxtincticn and the means of conserving wildlife must be brought home to the 
people. Sporting magazines concentrete on game species and other agencies dwell 
on specific topics to the neglect of general conservation. The only remedy is 
to teach it in the schools of all grades. The coconomic, esthetic, and recrea- 
tional values of wildlife have a natural intorest to youth which should be 
appealed to in an effort to make them good conservationists, 


December, The grect response of gray squirrels to provision of nest 
boxes (kegs, and sections of hollow logs) and food on a North Carolina farm is 
noted. Birds nested successfully in the same area, only ore nest of 9 found 
being destroyed. House cats were deadly cnemies of the young squirrels. The 
surplus population of squirrels migrated to nearby woodlands. 


February. An article on game as 2 crop emphcsizes that good distribution 
of food and cover is just as important as adequate quantity. As a rule it is 
not difficult to provide desirable interspersion on North Carolina farms, but 
"clecn forming" apparently on the inercase is a menace that.mst be met. Ina 
bricr sketch relating to ditch banks, it is pointed out that these are often 
importaiut as wildlife highways, and it is urged that cleaning them be restricted 
to one side at a time, or to blocks with areas botwoen them left. undisturbed. 


March, Notes on destruction of wildlife by automobiles with plea for 
more care by crivers. Sugeestions -s to the placing, preparation, and planting 


of: foor patches vith list cf 18 recommended plants end dates and retes per acre 
of sowing, In a ciscussion of estimating quail populations, the counting of 
Whistiicg cocks 4s suid to be useful only in spring and of no real value in 
form'ns csotimntes, Trapping is impracticable, and the most feasible method for 
the averaze lancowncr sens to be counting of coveys and reughly estimeting the 


nunoer in ench @vuving February and March. Thero are notes on possible-densities 
of qazil populcticzn end on safe hatvest proportions. In an article. on the wood 
duck by J. W. Kestler, are quoted observations on these birds eating acorns 
dropred into water by squirrois, ena of 2 mother wood duck carrying hor young 
Singly from the nest:to water on hor back, 


Mangement: Miscelicneous 
an | 





Ruhl, H. D. Game Division. Ninth Biennicl Rep. Dept. of Conserva- 
tion, State of Michigan (Lansing) 1937-1938, pp. 191-254, 1 pl., 1 map, 
21 tebles. 





About 22 pages of this report are Cevected to deer; they cover in part the 
some miterial as Bartlett's paper (absirncted elsewhere, pp. 20-21, in this 
issue of WILDLITE RFVIFW) but also supplement it. Phases of the subject treated 
ore history of the Michig:n deer hord and its food supply, summery cf present 
conditicns, cron damage by dcer, experiments with electric fence, feeding 
experiments, food and cover plautiugs, release cuttings, yarding conditions, and 
pathology. Progress in re-establishment of the mocse and elk is reported. 
Under the head of small gomo is Ciscussed the bad effects of draiuago, cspeci- 
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Mey, 1939 


elly on mskrats; decline in the cottontail population (best romedy--recuction 


in cmount of hunting); the ruffed grouse cycle now on the upgrade (more hunting 
con be nesmiittod), cnd managemert and other studios of this biré; plant 
sharp-triie? grouse; status cf the Hungarian partridge; the 
squirrels; anc wildlife investigations on the 4. K. Keliogg 
erens. A report on cooperative study of the food hxbits of 
Gefinite informetion on 5 species: coyote, wolf, red fox, rink, and otter, 
fur crop contimes to rank with sovernl of the nore important «griculturcl con- 


clos2d 
Senctuary 
predators 


soe, 


in; of 


son on 
and other 
gives 


noditics ond three-fourtiis of it is produced on the better ‘agriculturel lands. 


Information 1s given on pvblic shocting grounds, wilclife sdnctucrizs, State game 
& L 6 ’ 


form, roadsids zoos, cooper::tive fomiegame prugrem, cnd extension activities, 


ani there is « summery of thc status of the principai fur 


State. 
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